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Operation New Members a Success 


PERATION New Members is succeeding. The 
modest goal of one thousand members before 
ter which was announced early last winter has 
a reached and passed. 
Vith only eighty-five churches reporting at this 
3, ten hundred and fifty new members have 
a reported. Since June 1, 1951 fourteen hun- 
i new members have been reported. With 
sral hundred churches yet to be heard from, it 
ot too much to hope that these figures will be 
bled before the year is out. 
ana Klotzle, our director of publicity, who or- 
ized and directed this campaign says, “Although 
than a third of our churches have reported, the 
ject Operation New Members is already a suc- 
i; The co-operating churches have proved to 
mselves and to the “tired liberals among us 
t we can grow in membership and influence. 
now know that any one of our churches that 
up a program designed to win new members 
meet with a fair measure of success. Most 
‘he ministers co-operating in the project were 
uinely pleased by the results. One minister 
tte, “Not only did we receive the largest group 
1ew members in years, but we also built up a 
of prospects that may join our church next 


‘he question may well arise in the mind of any 
ausiastic Universalist (and certainly in the 
d of any orthodox reader), “Why should there 
iny doubt anytime that a church with an ethical 
pel can grow?” The answer lies in two factors 
ur particular temperment. The first is a virtue 
ome a vice and the second is a vice of churchmen 
way you look at it. First, liberal religionists, 
heir zeal to have individuals think their own way 
) rational religion, have leaned over backward 

to urge prospective members to join. This 
tude is basically sound, but it has become a vice 
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with us. There are signs, in this recent history 
we have been summarizing, that we are overcoming 
this vice. The second reason for failure to grow 
in recent years was the far too prevalent failure 
of lay members to do any missionary work in their 
parishes. This, too, we are overcoming. Univer- 
salists are beginning to recognize in a practical 
manner, (as Methodists and Congregationalists 
have long recognized—that the minister cannot do 
the job alone. 

Let’s rejoice in these new evidences of, vitality. 
And let’s also be realistic. If, when the returns 
are all in, we have taken in only twenty-five hun- 
dred new members that will be but a four per cent 
growth. That’s a good beginning but only a be- 
ginning. 

Ten per cent each year for replacement and then 
per cent more for growth is what we are aiming at. 
So it is not yet time to throw our hats in the air. 

In this day when millions of people are turning 
for help to organized religion, the Universalist 
Church can grow and grow greatly in usefulness and 
in numbers if Universalist churchmen, the laity as 
well as the clergy, are faithful to their gospel. 


ARE YOU ONE OF MOSCOW’S ASSETS? 


Moscow's greatest asset in this country is the 
citizen who is stupidly or selfishly indifferent 
to the civil rights of others. 

Freedom is under attack in many areas. In 
many places—so many that it is frightening—our 
schools and our school teachers are under ruthless 
attack. This drive comes from organizations and 
individuals who seek to substitute for the free 
flow of ideas, the authoritarian principles of censor- 
ship. 

What are you doing about this? When you hear 
that this or that teacher or school is tainted with 
“communism” do you take the report as con- 
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clusive and let.it.go at that? If so, you play into 
the hands of those who are trying day and night 
to weaken, us -by increasing, confusion, doubt and 
suspicion. You also’ turn!*your back on the tried 
and true principles of democratic law that an 
accused party is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. 

Racial minorities are under attack’ in many 
places. What do you do about this when it happens 
in your community? Do you turn your back and 
let it go at that? If so, you help Moscow to defeat 
democracy. 

Reasonable ‘and responsible personal liberties 
are under attack by big government. What do 
you do in situations where you are concerned? If 
you are a laborite and big government sides with 
you, do you cheer, and if big government sides 
against you, do you damn the process? If you are 
representing management, do you yell when big 
government steps in against you and cheer when 
big government sides with you? If so, you are 
helping to defeat democracy. Only a fair-minded 
and ethically responsible citizenry can prevent 
big government from becoming an instrument of 
oppression 

The historic freedom of the press and other 
methods of communications are threatened by 
big government. What are you doing about this 
threat? If you do nothing, you play into the hands 
of those who seek to destroy democracy. 

Are you one of Moscow’s assets? 


MINISTERS LEARNING TO COM- 
MUNICATE WITH ONE ANOTHER 


If it had resulted in no other thing than the 

easily observable measure of improved com- 
munication between our ministers, the recent na- 
tional Convocation of Universalist Ministers at 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania would have been 
worth all it cost. 

For five full busy days, one hundred and thirty 
Universalist ministers fellowshipped together in a 
conference at which there were no set speeches from 
“experts”. They spent much of their time in little 
groups of eight or nine members freely discussing 
the basic issues and functions of their profession. 

This is the first gathering of our clergy which we 
have attended in twenty-eight years at which we 
have literally seen young, middle aged, and elder 
ministers grow in the process of mutual understand- 
ing and mutual respect that crossed all lines of 


ideology. 
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Yes, the conference was costly. Many more n 
isters might have attended had they been able 
afford the transportation costs. Others some 
seemed to misunderstand the objectives of 
gathering and so stayed away. Whatever the rea 
they missed a rich experience. 

We believe the Convocation will result in bef 
professional standards and performance. Onl 
beginning has been made, however. This kind 
conference should be followed up by a series 
regional gatherings of like nature and we hope 
time a regular national biennial convocation o 
Universalist ministers. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRES 
"THE Associated Church Press of which we 2 


member, is made up of editors of more tha 
hundred Protestant church journals. The asso 
tion met in Washington, April 16 to 18, for 
annual sessions. Much to our sorrow, a virus 
kept us from the meeting. 

The church editors demonstrated again that t 
are both independent and progressive in the 
sense of the word. A long and skillful barrage 
the Pentagon did not prevent them from expres: 
their disapproval of universal peacetime mili 
training. They stood foursquare on issues of ¢ 
liberties in this time of hysterical fear. They 
istered their continuing opposition to the use of 
funds for parochial schools (of any denominati 
and they renewed their annual protest aga 
diplomatic representation at the Vatican. In tl 
actions, we concur. 

One other thing the church editors did 
pleased us greatly was a well-merited accolade 
praise conferred on our old, (no, Ship will ne 
grow “old’”) our long-time friend, Guy Em 
Shipler, editor of the militantly liberal Churchm 
for thirty-five years of distinguished service. 
versalists as well as Episcopalians can take prid 
this courageous liberal editor. Dr. Shipler — 
brought up by a good Universalist grandmothet 

Whatever\the divisions in American Protest 
ism, they are not reflected among its editors. 
is one church organization which wastes no tim 
controversies of theological tweedle-dee or twee 
dum variety. Here is a fellowship grounded 
mutual respect and a common determinatior 
make the values and meanings behind the er 
real in the lives of men and women. 


The dust of the first man was gathered fron 
parts of the earth. — Gemarah, Sanhedrin . 


Save the Individual 
rainard F’. Gibbons 


Profound religious issues are involved here, transcending those of 
political parties: life’s values, the supreme worth of every human 
| personality and how best enable man to achieve his highest poten- 
| tial. . There are vital practical questions, too, for man makes 
| society and, if the individual deteriorates, so does his civilization. 


JERHAPS we have come to take the individual 
for granted, not realizing how long was his 
velopment. and his vital significance. Human 
story is largely the record of man’s struggle to 
aerge from the mass as an individual. Human 
ogress is the result of man’s success in his age-old 
tiving for individuality. Primitive man cringed 
ider the lash of nature and his own fearful ignor- 
ice, cowered under the brutal rule of family and 
ibal heads, regulated every detail of living by 
rid customs. Ages later and man was still crushed 
ider heavy yokes of subjection and servitude: 
tfs of feudal lords; subjects of kings, emperors 
id all sorts of monarchs claiming absolute power 
‘er man, even life and death, by divine right; 
cial underdogs whose very souls were in bondage 
religious superstitions backed by supposed God- 
ven authority. For untold thousands of years 
an’s body and spirit were broken on a monotonous 
zadmill of hopeless slavery in various cruel forms. 
or most of his time on earth man has not been an 
dividual with rights, but merely a creature lost 
the herd that served the will of overlords, existing 
poverty, drudgery and despair while enabling 
e few on top to live in luxury and unbridled 
ense. 

Only within the last couple of hundred years has 
an begun to emerge from the mass and the indi- 
dual to be born. Following a long line of cour- 
eous pioneers who dared tyrannical power even 
ito martyrdom to think and act for themselves, 
an suddenly asserted his freedom and individ- 
lity in a series of revolutions, some bloody, some 
't, of stupendous significance to society. Human 
ogress crawled at a snail’s pace during the vast 
riods the individual was suppressed in slavery. 
Once these bonds were broken and the individual 
is born, civilization surged forward at breakneck 
eed. In these few recent centuries, our rate of 
vance has been infinitely greater than ever, and 
me say that even the ground covered has been 
ore than in all the previous ages of history. In 
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ort, as a slave, man was getting nowhere, but as" 


an emancipated individual he started going places— 
fast! 

Yes, the individual is a late product of social 
progress and his birth the most vital event in the 
long course of civilization. Independent of theolog- 
ical concepts, the individual should be our chief 
concern, for in his preservation and development 
lie our hopes for a better future. Equally cherished 
should be those factors which brought the individ- 
ual into being and nourished him thus far. Above 
all, we must maintain the social soils in which 
experience has shown the individual can best exist 
and grow. The essence of such soil is freedom! 
Freedom for man to be himself, think and act for 
himself, govern himself, all the freedoms incor- 
porated in modern ideals of democracy! Freedom 
to labor, own and enjoy what he earns, <all the 


— freedoms flowing from enlightened visions of private 


enterprise! Freedom to call life and soul his own! 

Deprive man of any one of these essential free- 
doms and we have taken a step backward toward 
slavery, the eventual destruction of the individual 
by reabsorption in the mass. For the sake of the 
individual and civilization, not for any narrow 
political bias, we condemn this mad scramble for 
federal security as such a backward step. It robs 
man of the very qualities and freedoms that have 
made him an individual. 

Such a position does not make its advocate a 
reactionary longing merely for a return to what are 
fondly, but erroneously, called the good old days. 
Remember government of boobs, by boobs and for 
boobs, the degradation of democracy by indifferent 
non-voters and ignorant voters who elect unscrup- 
ulous, incompetent self-seekers! Remember the 
economic law of the jungle by which former Robber 
Barrons in. frock coats and later beasts of prey in 
double-breasted suits devoured each other or com- 
bined to exploit the public! Remember labor’s 
featherbedding and rackets, domination of the 
worker’s life, indulgence in monopolistic controls 
and gangster tactics! Remember the moral corrup- 
tion that honeycombs our whole country! Intox- 
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icated by the new wine of freedom, man’s excesses 
and abuses amount to suicide for the individual 
and his freedom, a greater danger than any ex- 
ternal threats. ~~ 

Not only is change absolutely essential, it is 
inevitable. Underlying life-forces are always at 
work in man and society to bring about change, for 
nothing is yet complete and perfect. Civilization 
drifts along in relative calm for many centuries 
until suddenly the accumulated forces burst forth 
in a tremendous upheaval of change. Such is 
pending now. Observant historians agree that “‘we 
are living in one of three or four major transitional 
periods of human history.” No one knows just 
what will happen or when, but merely that vast 
changes are imminent. Older orders are crumbling 
under the weight of accumulated evils and newer 
orders are tottering under the impact of youthful 
follies. World scholars agree in stating that “‘the 
question facing us is not, shall we change, but, how 
shall we change?” (Dr. Angus MacLean). This 
is no question to be decided by narrow, partisan, 
political parties. It is a momentous challenge to be 
met by the unprejudiced mind of humanity What 
thrilling times to be alive! What sobering responsi- 
bility and glorious opportunity are ours! 

Well, on which side of the scales shall we throw 
our little weight of opinion and effort? Shall we 
continue on the road to governmental security 
which leads to statism whose dead end is com- 
munism? As George Bernard Shaw wrote: ‘‘Com- 
munism is the same as Socialism, only better 
English.” A prominent Communist said. this: 
“Communists work for the establishment of Social- 
ism as a necessary transition stage on the road to 
Communism.” (John Strachey). Make no mistake 
about it! Many Americans, sincerely alarmed over 
the evils and corruption in our country and wholly 
bewildered by all the complex demands of modern 
life, are honestly tempted by the glowing promises 
ye these alien “isms”’ to solve all our problems for 

But, like the hungry fish, they see only the bait 
ae not the hook! Once frying i in the pan of in- 
creasing controls and regimentation, they cannot 
jump back into the stream of freedom. Whatever 
social wrongs they may right, it has been truly 
stated from experience that both Socialism and 
Communism stand for the death of democracy and 
the murder of freedom. That spells the end for 
the individual! 

No, our answer lies not in that direction! We 
would be crazy to kill the individual, so recently 
born from the womb of mass humanity after thou- 
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sands of years of cruel labor, the individual 
has already accomplished so much in so short 
time and in whom rests our only hope for a bett 
civilization. Rather, our course lies in preservit 
and purifying the soils of democracy and priva 
enterprises which have supplied the freedom 
make growth of the individual possible. The evi 
of our country are not inherent in our system, bt 
have been introduced by the weaknesses of hum. 
nature. Our task is to develop the individual to 
moral level where he will use democracy and privz 
enterprise properly in the best interests of al] ar 
not abuse them by exploitation in self-interest. — 
is no easy task, but it must be done! While 
have freedom, we have a chance. Once freedom 
lost, we have lost our chance. 

At this moment, the very existence of the i 
dividual is at spake, our most precious hentia 
The interdependence of the human family mak 
social planning and co-operation utterly essenil 
to orderly, peaceful life on this earth, and 
trends are all in that direction. That is good as 
as necessary. Yet, in the midst of all the turme 
and uncertainties accompanying these tremendo 
changes to come, we must never forget that a 
change which threatens freedom, however littl 
jeopardizes the individual. As Albert Schweitz 
has warned, “the great problem of modern times 
to safeguard the integrity of the individual with 
the modern (co-operative) state.’ So, whatev 
changes are to come, make sure that they do 
destroy the individual. Our prime fight in the 
days and those to come is to save the individual! 


MEXICO CITY.—It has been revealed by # 
National University of Mexico that fifty-three p 
cent of the twenty-two thousand students the 
during 1951, failed to present themselves for t 
final examinations. It is believed that this failu 
on most students’ part was due primarily to ty 
causes: first, the high cost to many students w 
live on the edge of poverty; second, inadequate ¥ 
cational guidance, which would prevent studen 
from taking the first jobs offered them, and le: 
them into better positions. (WP) 

* * * 

VERA CRUZ.—This Mexican seaport has begt 
to hope that it may again become an importa 
place for tourists. The cruise ship, Stella Polar 
recently stopped over, and the inhabitants belie 
this may herald a new status for Vera Cruz wi 
the travel agencies. (WP) 


The Christian 


Ve Are Expendable 


uke Healer 


The basic principles so clearly and concretely outlined by the 


: author 
| 
_LMOST any decent, intelligent, and ambitious 
person can be a nurse, but to be a good one 
juires humility, critical insight, and a singleness 
purpose sufficiently strong to produce a person- 
ty without anxiety, with quiet security in the 
thiness of the work at hand, and a deep desire 
apply the principles of good living in the perform- 
ce of one’s daily work. In order to achieve this 
egration of personality anyone who chooses the 
aling profession should consider carefully her 
‘tives in selecting this for a life’s work. Perhaps 
ne. of you have drifted into the nursing school 
thout any actual awareness of your motives in 
ing so, other than some vague desire to do some- 
ng worthwhile, or to become part of the honored 
up who are privileged to take care of the sick. 
this is so, I suggest that you bring yourselves up 
wt here and now and shine the bright light of 
fexamination as deeply into your own souls as 
1 can make it penetrate to determine why you 
this thing, and thereby predict your success in 
vance. 
Ne might do well to examine some of these 
tives one at a time. Some young people choose 
_ nursing profession ‘because it is honorable, 
ially secure, and does not require as much in- 
tment in financial outlay and schooling time as 
re of the other professions. From this group 
ie the drones, the doers of chores, the mal- 
tents, the nurses who tolerate patients as a 
essary evil and very soon lose sight of the fact 
t all sick people are individual worthy person- 
ies staggering under a load of anxiety and pain. 
those of you who have selected the nursing 
fession for this reason, I suggest that you will 
nuch happier if you leave it at once, find your- 
a position in a post office, and wait there for a 
d, steady, uninspired man to marry you and 
‘eby supply you with the security that you seek. 
ome of you may perhaps have felt that you 
.d earn more money in the nursing profession 
1 in other fields which are open to you. To 
ie of you who have been lured here by this illu- 
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in the following Capping Exercise Address to nurses are 
applicable to all professional people under oath to serve their 
suffering fellowmen. 


—Battd. Li, 


sion, I say you have been ¢rapped and the sooner 
you learn to be a waitress or a salesgirl the better. 
The physical and emotional stresses of the healing 
profession, and particularly the under paid nursing 
branch, are far out of proportion to any financial 
return. 

Perhaps some of you have been led into nursing 
by a true intellectual curiosity or a desire to learn 
new and strange facts. This is a worthy, though 
somewhat sterile, purpose since the accumulation 
of knowledge is not virtuous unless this knowledge 
can be woven into an inspired instrument and used 
by a person of emotional, intellectual, and physical, 
strength in the support of the sick. On the other 
hand a desire to learn, and its corollaries, the ad- 
mission that we do not already know everything, 
must be part of the permanent attitude of anyone 
who proposes to maintain a lifetime contact with 
art or science in general or with the healing pro- 
fession in specific. To those of you who have 
selected this way of life for this purpose, I can only 
say that opportunity to learn will be all about you, 
not only in your student days, but through the 
rest of your life as a nurse. At present your oppor- 
tunities to learn come mainly from your contacts 
with your Superintendent and her staff and you 
will find no better teachers anywhere. As you pass 
into the practice of your profession, the oppor- 
tunities for learning broaden out and every personal 
contact whether it be with clerk, ward-helper, your 
colleagues, the doctors, or (most important of all) 
the patients themselves will add to the sum total 
of your knowledge and at the same time will create 
a healthy humility as each forward step along the 
path of learning makes you aware of the broader 
vistas ahead. No student should ever feel, no 
matter how extensive his education, that he has 
learned enough. No person, no matter how high 
his authority, should feel that he has become in- 
fallible or that some person of lesser education may 
not in any specific instance know more about it than 
he himself. We must learn something from the 
poorest, dirtiest, most alcoholic illiterate on Ward I 
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as well as from the professor of medicine. To those 
of you who have become nurses. because of a desire 
to learn, I say again this is a sterile purpose and it 
will serve you and the public on/y if you forge this 
knowledge into a plan of personal performance. 

Undoubtedly many of you have selected the 
nursing profession with an altruistic attitude pro- 
duced partly by adolescence and partly by an 
honest desire to serve. This is one of the more 
worthy motives, and I praise you for it, but to only 
a few people of great moral strength, who burn with 
an inner fire of conviction and dedication, will this 
motive alone suffice to carry them through the long 
years ahead. Only a person of Christlike constancy, 
humble to the point of self abnegation and perhaps 
suffering from minor masochistic tendencies, can 
derive complete satisfaction, and thereby do his 
best work, in a life completely dedicated to the 
welfare of others. To those few persons to whom 
this is possible, I wish Godspeed, good luck, and a 
right-hand seat in Heaven. To those of you who, 
though believing in this motive at present, find 
later on that you are, after all, only human, I urge 
you not to be disappointed in yourselves, do not 
lose faith in your own honesty and do not worry 
about your own wisdom. It is only a short step 
from the desire to serve to what I believe is the 
most worthy and sustaining motive of all, the desire 
for self-expression. 

In order for self-expression to be a worthy motive 
two things must be worthwhile; first, the self which 
is to be expressed and second, the mode of expression 
which is selected. Since we are all agreed that the 
care of the sick is a worthwhile purpose, we need 
concern ourselves here only with worthiness of the 
self which has selected this means of expression. 
First, we must recognize and accept as absolute 
truth that any and all members of the healing pro- 
fession, not only their physical selves but their petty 
conceits, are expendable. We, and by this I mean 
our pride, our bodies, and our spiritual and intel- 
lectual resources, are expendable to the point of 
destruction whenever the occasion demands. By 
this I do not mean that we should fritter away our 
energy needlessly or that we should reduce ourselves 
to physical or mental wrecks in the performance of 
routine chores. What I do mean is that, once having 
elected to take up a profession on which so many 
people are dependent for health, happiness, and for 
life itself, we must stand ready to apply every 
resource at our command, at whatever time it may 
be needed to achieve this purpose. This must be 
done without thought for personal gain and 
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without thought of its effect upon us. 

There is a verse in Matthew to the effect tha 
“He that seeketh his life shall lose it but he thé 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” If you ca 
once and for all stop worrying about your ow 
health or happiness or security and do what neet 
to be done in the name of good will and in the na 
of helping the helpless, you will find that the vet 
things which you are prepared to sacrifice will | 
assured to you and this is the life everlastin 
Socrates has said this very well when he wrote, ~ 
man who is good for anything ought not to calcula 
the chance of living or dying. He ought only 
consider whether in doing anything, he is doi 
right or wrong. For neither in war nor yet at la 
ought I or any man use every means of escapil 
death. The difficulty, my friends, is not to ave 
death, but to avoid unrighteousness. Whetefor 
O judges, be of good cheer about death and kne 
with certainty that no evil can happen to a go 
man in life or after death.” This 1s in effect 
exortation to cast your bread upon the water 
with expectation but with assurance that if 
forget about your own welfare it is as much 
guaranteed. I find nothing in the nursing manu 
or in the Nightingale pledge which says that 
will be nurses except on week-ends or that you wi 
not take cases with foul-smelling purulent drainag 
or that you will not put up with the peculiarities 
a crusty old woman in pain or that you will wo 
only the seven to three shift. Those of you v 
propose to be nurses with these reservations mi 
join the others that we have already consigned 
the waitress’ apron or the clerk’s desk. To those 
you who can lose your lives in the name of ge 
will, the assurance of an integrated personality, 
bealitiful life, and self-satisfaction is absolute. 

This type of self-expression when carried to 1 
ultimate conclusion leads on to a sense of pow 
and fulfillment which is self-perpetuating and t 
freedom from anxiety which it creates unlocks 1 
doors of the mind and frees it from the foolish 
of frustration. By being willing to sacrifice evel 
thing on a moment’s notice, we save ourselves fre 
the necessity of constantly reviewing our attitu 
and deciding whether this or that is worth doir 
In your lifetime you should make only oe decisi 
in this regard and that is that if the proposed act 
has anything to do with the care of the sick, ) 
will do it at once and without questions as to 
possible effects on yourself. You will decide ¢ 
and for all that you are expendable and that 
only factor which will govern your activity in 
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actice of your profession is whether or not this 
ing that is asked of you will benefit the sick. 
You may find difficulty in expressing yourself 
rough some of the chores that will be required of 
uu as a nurse. In this regard I urge you strongly 
t to let the ugliness of the details spoil the beauty 
the over-all picture. There is nothing pretty 
out oxide of lead or burnt cork. but when these 
id other pigments are mixed together in appro- 
iate fashion and applied by an artist to a piece of 
nvas, we achieve a masterpiece which may be an 
spiration to all. There is nothing romantic about 
ashing a month’s accumulation of dirt off of a 
es ward derelict or of picking lice out of the 
ad of some human wreck dredged up by the 
lice patrol, but I would remind you that, as the 
d East Indian proverb states, “Beauty is in the 
e of the beholder.” 
Perhaps you have heard of the story of a man 
10 while walking along the highway came upon 
ree others who were breakingup boulders with a 
ummer. One of them appeared most annoyed and 
‘ed and the stranger said to him, ‘“‘What are you 
ung?’ He said,“‘I am swingingthis darn hammer 
id it’s too heavy for me.” The second, only 
ghtly less disconsolate was asked, “What are you 
ung?’ and he said, “I am breaking up these 
cks.” And to the third man who swung his 
immer with vigor and whose eyes shone with the 
zar light in inspiration the stranger said, ‘““What 
e you doing?” and he said, “I am building a 
thedral.” 
I beg of you to take the tiny unpleasant bits of 
ity and weave them into a tapestry of triumph 
aich will carry you on to total victory. And, 
ially, I urge that you bring to bear upon this 
oblem of pestilence the most powerful of all 
tces, the power of love. Remember as you deal, 
iy after day, with the sick, the crude, the coarse, 
e unmannerly, the profane, the dirty, the hostile, 
e malicious that “there but for the grace of God 
' I” ‘and that in donning this cap, you have 
idicated yourself to, and chosen to express your- 
lf by the care of the sick.. You have made no 
servation as to their wealth, their creed, their 
lor, their education, their state of cleanliness, 
eir state of mind, their pleasantness, or their 
terest. If they are sick, you will care for them, 
id even if they are not really sick, but only think 
ey are. 
In conclusion, I would like to read to you a few 
ntences from an interesting little magazine called 
3uideposts”: “No matter how many things you 


have to do this day you will remember that God’s 
inspiring and guiding spirit is with you and you will 
remain confident and poised. You will give your 
full attention to each person to each responsibility, 
in a calm manner, remembering that God’s inspiring 
guiding spirit never fails to supply you with the 
word, the idea or the energy needed. Under all 
circumstances, you will remain poised never com- 
paring yourself with others and never straining for 
attention or praise. You are an individual with 
individual gifts to give. You need never be anxious. 
You will win your own place in the hearts of others 
by expressing your own individuality. There will 
be times for you to learn and times for you to express 
yourself and you will give yourself fully to both 
never allowing yourself to grow tense about what 
others may think or say.” 

I realize that I have set up a standard which 
neither you nor J can really meet. In this regard, 
it is essential that, in order not to be disappointed 
with ourselves, we thoroughly realize that it is not 
the achievement of this perfection which counts. 
Rather it is the manner in which we try which will 
label our lives as success or failure. 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 
House for the support of The Christian Leader the 


For further information, write to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


WS cs 
Universalist Youth Fellowship National Board 
“at ease’ after Board meeting sessions. 
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Meeting of Trustees, U. C. A. 


Donald: B. F. Hoyt 


"THOUGH it was Patriots Day in Boston, neither 

the Marathon nor the re-enacted ride of Paul 
Revere and William Dawes induced the men and 
women at the Universalist Headquarters to recess 
from their deliberations. It was the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of 
America, April 18, 19, and 20, and the assigned 
work had to be done. 

The meeting at 16 Beacon Street, began officially 
on April 18, at 2:00 P.M. The general superintend- 
ent, Dr. Robert Cummins, at the request of the 
president, Dr. Brainard Gibbons, offered the prayer 
for Divine guidance in the deliberations to follow. 
Around the table on the top floor were gathered 
representatives of our church from widely scattered 
parts of the nation: the Rev. George Lapoint, 
Minnesota; Levon Seron, Illinois; the Rev. Ida M. 
Folsom Florida; George Prall, Connecticut; Dr. 
Gibbons, Wisconsin; Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt and 
Dr. Max A. Kapp, New York; Dr. Gustav Ulrich, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Clinton Scott, Massachu- 
setts; Albert Robinson, Maine; Holbrook Mulford, 
Illinois,was unable to attend this meeting. 

In his report, the president, Dr. Gibbons, stated 
that because he found no express provision in the 
By-Laws concerning the right of the president to 
vote, he would refrain from voting upon any matter 
till the proper authorization was discovered, or 
legally formulated. He spoke of invitations to 
speak at state conventions and of his decision to 
accept none, not because he was unwilling, but that 
he could not, in fairness to his other obligations, 
take the required time for such appearances. . 

Next came the report of the general superin- 
tendent, always an interesting and informative 
resume of his labors. Of interest to all Universalists 
was his account of deliberations with the Unitarian 
leaders upon the date and place of the next biennial 
assembly which is to be held jointly by the two 
denominations. Present agreement. is upon the late 
summer of 1953, somewhere in Massachusetts. 
Dr. Cummins urged the integration of our many 
separate publications either into one journal or 
under one responsible agency. He called the at- 
tention of the board to the fact that the summer of 
1953 would be the anniversary occasion for recogniz- 
ing the notable work of De Benneville and recom- 
mended the appointment of a commission to ar- 
range a suitable observance. 
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Recovery of reparations from the government o 
Japan for damages done to Universalist properties 
was a theme of prolonged discussion. We, along 
with other religious bodies, are entitled to such 
compensation and our claim has been duly pre: 
sented. The payment will be in Yen; and must be 
spent entirely in Japan for the rehabilitation o} 
destroyed property. 

Esther A. Richardson, able and efficient secretary 
of The Universalist Church of America, was called 
upon to present her report, in the course of whic 
the Board was reminded of the necessity of filling 
committee vacancies and of the appointment of ney 
committees. 

Most of these appointments were held in abey. 
ance by the president till the following day. Prio 
to the meeting, in accordance with a directive from 
the board at the November session, the following 
were appointed, from a suggested list, to the Interi 
Commission on Church Union: the Rev. Edna 
Bruner, Mrs. J. R. Bowman, the Rev. Horton 
Colbert, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Richard Woodman 
the members ratified such appointments. 

Ingham Bicknell, member of the Finance Com 
mittee, exhibited a thick book which had been 
compiled under his supervision. It contained the 
lists of Universalist funds, their origin, their restri 
tions and other pertinent information. Two hun. 
dred eighty-one were already in the book; forty. 
three were as yet being scrutinized. A notable piece 
of work. One principal reason for this research was 
to ascertain what monies were available for the 
important program of Church Extension, of which 
Mrs. Clinton Scott is the chairman. 

In her report, Mrs. Scott emphasized new items 
of work: the establishment of fellowship units which 
might become churches; the encouragement of 
growth in healthy churches. If we are to maintai 
our strength, we must create new churches in all 
parts of the country. Mrs. Scott reported success 
attending the new beginning of the united church 
in Atlanta. 

The Rev. Milton McGorrill, expressed regret that 
an accident which he incurred in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity some months ago, had prevented 
his activities in securing financial support for our 
denomination. He announced that he is now ready 
to enter upon this very important task. 

At 9:30 Saturday morning, the sessions were 
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sumed. The president announced his committee 
)pointments, as follows: 
Universalist Publishing House — Dr. G. H. Ul- 
ch, Harold S. Latham. Board of Management, 
lurray Grove — Harold S. Latham. Foint Program 
ommuttee, 1953 Biennial— Mrs. J. R. Bowman, 
ingsbury Badger, Mrs. Clinton Scott, the Rev. 
ana Klotzle, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. De Ben- 
wille Observance — the Rev. Harmon Gehr, the 
ev. Albert Ball, Professor Alfred S. Cole, Dr. 
merson H. Lalone, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
Mrs. Cyrus Springall gave an encouraging report 
‘the activities of the Association of Universalist 
‘omen, stressing the vital importance to medical 
ience of the Clara Barton and the Joslin Camps. 
ir. Springall’s written report of the Association of 
niversalist Men was read and it was a heartening 
‘count of the progress of this developing group. 
ozelle Royall, president of the Universalist Youth 
sllowship, informed us of the advancing program 
our young people. 
Luncheon, at the Bellevue was a joint gathering 
our board with Unitarian officials, very informal 
id pleasant. 
In the afternoon came the reports of the chairmen 
several departments: business administration, 
rch extension, education, ministry, publications, 
iblic relations, service projects, survey and evalu- 
ion. Each member of the board is director of one 
these departments. This set-up, newly adopted, 
is one disadvantage in that it makes the trustee, 
ho is chairman, the champion of his department, 
ther than an impartial reviewer and appraiser. 
specially is this true with the committee on budget 
id control. 
The longest time was spent upon consideration 
the budget for the ensuing year. It is dishearten- 
g to realize that the unified appeal shows a deficit 
$23,000; this means that trustees must work 
yon faith rather than fact. But the fact is, they do 
ork! . They adopted a budget for 1952-1953 of 
57,442 which is somewhat smaller than this 
lars budget. This is balanced by anticipated 
come from the assets of closed churches and the 
pectation that the Unified Appeal will produce 
5,000. 
Other actions of the Board were a vote to increase 
e annual loan to theological students from one 
indred fifty dollars to two hundred dollars; a 
solution of appreciation of the work of the late 
ctor A. Friend one-time president of the Church, 
€ appointment of Dr. Cummins and Dr. Blauvelt 
fraternal delegates to the General Council of the 


Congregational-Christian Churches in California 
in June, acceptance of the resignation of Dean 
Angus H. MacLean from the Board of Education 
and the appointment of his successor the Rev. 
George Spencer of Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
the adoption of a long-range plan for church ex- 
tension. 

The Board was in session all through Sunday 
forenoon and adjourned at two in the afternoon. 


ROME.—O Sole Mio, famed Italian song, broke 
into the press of Italy recently, when the compos- 
er’s widow, Mrs. Concettina Coppola, was found 
in distress, living on a pension of sixteen dollars a 
month and caring for an invalid son. Various orga- 
nizations came to her aid, and her lot hereafter is 


likely to be happier. (WP) 
* * * 


OSLO.—The city of Narvik in northern Norway, 
where the sun is absent for two of the winter months, 
has built a solarium for school children, featuring 
ultra-modern radiant walls and ceilings. (WP) 
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June 


VERMONT-QUEBEC  UNIVERSALIST-UNI- 
TARIAN INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMAN- 
SHIP 

Dates: June 5-6. Place: Camp Thorpe, Goshen, 
Vt. (Brandon, RFD) 

Cost: Room & meals, $3.75; registration $1. 

Registrar: Rev.Clifford R. Stetson, 116 Summer 
St., Springfield, Vt. 

NORTH CAROLINA INSTITUTES. 

Shelter Neck, Burgaw, N. C. 

Youth Institute 

Dates: June 8-15. Cost: About $12. 

For further information write to Miss Peggy 
Ward, Rose Hill, N. C. 

Tar Heel Family Institute 

Dates: June 15-18. Cost: About $6. 

For further information write to Miss Elizabeth 
Matthis, R. 4, Clinton, N. C. 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST INSTITUTE OF RE- 

LIGIOUS LIBERALS 

Dates: June 21-28. Place: Camp Radford, Seven 
Oaks, Cal. 

Cost: Adults, $25; Youth, $22.50. Children, $18 
if 1; $15 if 2; $12 if 3; $5 under 3 years. 


Place: 
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Universalist Suz 


Registrar: Mrs. Romaine Hixon, 224 Live Oa 
St., San Gabriel, Cal. 
UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP CON 
VENTION. (for delegates & observers frot 
UYF & AUY groups, throughout the U.: 
and Canada) 
Dates: June 23-28. Place: Camp Greenkill, Pot 
Jervis, N ¥. 
Cost: Board & room $24; registration $3. 
Registrar: Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


July 


NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTES.  Plag 

Beaver Lake, N. Y. (Star Route, Lo 
Ne Yaeors 

Youth Institute 

Dates: June 26-July 6. 

Cost: Room & board $20; registration $5; men 
bership $1. 

Dean: Rev. John MacPhee. ‘} ‘ 

Registrar: Doris M. Trafton, 1304 Genessee S$ 
Utica sN., ¥- NM 

Religious Education Institute 

Dates: July 6-13. 
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astitutes — 1952 


Cost: Room & board—Adults $18; registration $5; 
membership $1. Children $12; registration $3; 
membership $1. 

Dean: Dr. Angus H. MacLean. 

Registrar: Doris M. Trafton, 1304 Genessee St., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Association of Universalist Women 

Dates: July 13-20. 

Cost: Room & board—Adults $20; registration 
$5; membership $1. Children $14; registration 
$3; membership $1. 

Dean: Mrs. Anne Bowman. 

Registrar: Mrs. Helen Hamlin, c/o Universalist 
Church, Floral Park, N. Y. 

DURRAY GROVE CONFERENCE — Church- 

_ manship Institute 

Dates: July 13-20. Place: Murray Grove, N. J. 

Coordinator: Mrs. L. L. Dobbins, 401 W. Stafford 
St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ORLD CITIZENSHIP CAMP FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH STUDENTS 
Dates: July 20-August 3. Place: Beaver Lake, 


Cost: Room & board $30; registration $6, mem- 
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Director: Rev. George Spencer. 

Registrar: Lucille Smith, 99 Hancock St., Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

MID-WEST UNIVERSALIST UNIFIED IN- 

STITUTE 

Dates: July 6-13; 13-20. Place: New First 
Church Camp; Bridgman, Michigan. 

Cost: Registration weekly, approx. $22. Sliding 
scale of lower rates for children. 

Registrar: Mrs. Frank Gentile, Eldorado, Ohio. 

Dean: Dr. J. Q. Parkhurst, 156 N. Chicago St., 
Joliet, Il. 


YOUTH LABORATORY 
Dates: July 3-13. Place: Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Cost: Room & board $33; registration $5. 


Chairman: Rev. George Pennington, Box 13, 

Wakefield, Mass. 
JUNIOR HIGH CAMP SEABREEZE 

Dates: July 13-26. Place: Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Cost: Room & board $38; health insurance $1; 
registration $5. 

Chairman: Rev. Keith Munson, 39 Walnut St., 
Palmer, Mass. 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Bible Universalism 
Carl H.’Olson 


The orthodox have an annoying and illogical habit of citing texts 
and of asking Universalists to explain their orthodox claims. For a 
change, let us quote the Bible to them and require that they defend 
their repudiation of the Biblical statements which mark the nature 
of God as love and unceasing mercy, the nature of man as a child 
of God, and the nature of true religion as the fulfillment of the 
These are the Biblical justifications for Universalism. 
If argument is to be based upon the Bible, let it start here! 


Golden Rule. 


Gyre of the most common charges levied against 
Universalists by the thoughtless and unin- 
formed is that, “you people do not believe in the 
Bible.” As a matter of fact, most Universalists do 
subscribe to the “higher criticism” of the Bible, 
which means, in ordinary language, that we do 
apply logic, scholarship and a sense of proportion 
to our evaluation of the Bible’s contents. We reject 
the claims, unsupported in the volume itself, that 
an infallibility must be ascribed to the Bible. At 
the same time, if we wish to meet our critics upon 
the ground which they have selected, it should be 
quite clear that a Universalist has as much right 
as any, and more right than most, to assert Biblical 
sanction and support for his principles. 

Most modern Universalists affirm a belief in the 
Unity or One-ness of God. That is, they are uni- 
tarian in their theology, asserting that there is a 
single creative power in the universe, operating in 
accordance with natural law. Surely, none can deny 
the Biblical support for such a belief, if the First 
Commandment is granted validity. The entire 
record of the Old Testament is a body of evidence 
which presents the course of religion’s develop- 
ment toward a monotheistic position, a belief in the 
singleness of the Creative Power. Among the several 
supporting texts, there is the sixth verse of the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians: 
“There is One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all.”” This same 
verse supplies a justification for the additional 
contention of Universalists that God is to be re- 
garded as universal in aspect. Common sense 
directs us to believe that all of us reside in a common 
world and have a common body of experience and 
heritage. Nowhere, save in life itself, is the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God more definitely em- 
phasized than in the Bible. 

Another point of dispute in religion between 
Universalists and the orthodox pertains to the 
nature of man. Universalists assert that all life is 
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precious and sacred. Those who maintain a bel 
in human depravity are the ones who deny 
Bible in their position, for they must repudia 
the action of Jesus when he set a little child in 
midst of those about him and _ proclaimed 
holiness and beauty of new life. Even the worst t 
us have those times when an inspiration comes 
us which bids us be kind, and generous, and nobh 
and true. The Universalist affirmation of th 
supreme worth of every human personality has 
more accurate conformity to the best teachings 
the Bible and of the leaders of religion at its fine 
than has the orthodox contention which regar 
man as a “miserable sinner”. Not always do } 
live up to our best but, when we do, we are reflectif 
the high nature of man. Certainly the Biblic¢ 
foundation for such a regard is available to everyo 
who reads and understands the Bible. 

As regards the nature of Jesus himself, we fa 
an interesting situation. According to the be 
scholarship, many interpolations have been insert 
in the text of the Bible at dates later than tl 
original writings. These insertions are disclosé 
when the scholar analyzes the forms of words, t 
nature of the written characters, and other poin 
of discrimination. Upon the basis of such inves 
gations and disclosures, one finds that nowheé 
does Jesus claim for himself the attributes of deit 
Rather does he consistently protest against deific 
tion and special regard. Yet, even if we acce| 
the presence of the Messianic concept, the orthod 
must explain the time lapse without fulfillment 
world change. Universalists, with ‘their emphas 
upon applied religion, are certainly in accord wi 
the stress which Jesus placed upon the urge to ¢ 
good and to make life its potential best. 

When Universalists insist upon intellectual 
esty and ethical behavior in life, they need not wort 
over much about the validity of their religio 
principles and standards. 


CAN WE BY SEARCHING 
FIND OUT GOD? 


William Wallace Rose 


-an man by searching discover God? Discover 
m not only in the beautiful order of the cosmos 
in the moral law, but in the personal depths of 
own being? 
[he question is no idle one, for until a man knows 
: divine by an inner knowledge which requires 
ther argument nor elucidation, then any other 
t of evidence leaves him interested but unim- 
ssed. 
ind the answer is, we can. For the proof of the 
ng God lies within the bounds of three common 
veriences. 
[he first is the sense of wonder, awe, and mystery 
we stand in the presence of the sublime in nature. 
ere is something impenetrable, unearthly, and 
real here, and we are moved to bow down and 
rship, or look up in praise. 
[hus men meet God face to face, as they have 
ce the dawn of consciousness, and as they will 
the end of time. 
Che second experience is the sense of the unen- 
zeable obligation; that in us which says, You 
st! To this mystery, man not only bows down, 
's bound by it: There is that in him which makes 
mpossible to do wrong and feel right. 
des we may tell, and lies we may live, and no- 
ly ever knows. But there is something in the 
verse that will not be deceived nor defiled, and 
$ in us too. The lie detector proves that. So 
1 meet God in the secret places of the heart, 
*re an eternal goodness and an everlasting right- 
sness rules, and where we do that which is not 
edient nor profitable nor even safe, because we 
st! 
‘he third experience where we meet God directly, 
perhaps least knowingly, is man’s capacity to 
k things out for good, to ‘take a tangled mess 
give it meaning. It is the creative instinct. 
nd we do it every day of our lives, weaving the 
ows which befall us into a crown of nobility. 
ing life’s physical handicaps and making them 
is to greatness of soul. Using the setbacks and 
leties and frustrations to form a pattern that has 
: beauty and truth and goodness. 
f course, a man by searching can find out God. 
him but reflect on the sense of the mysterious, 
nis feeling of the unenforceable obligation, on 
incanny creative ability to work things out, and 
tas a knowledge that is forever beyond the cor- 
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rosions of doubt. 

Only the quest must begin within his own bosom, 
and rest on a confidence that the One whom he is 
seeking is Himself the Seeker! 


Universalist Institutes 
(Continued from page 165) 
August 

NEW YORK FAMILY INSTITUTE 

Dates: August 3-10. Place: Beaver Lake, (Star 
Route, Lowville, N. Y.) 

Cost: Room & board—adults $20; children $14. 
Registration (all) $5; membership $1. 
For information write Doris Trafton, 

Genessee St., Utica, N. Y. 

UNIVERSALIST EDUCATION INSTITUTES 

Dates: July 26-August 2; August 2-9. Place: 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Cost: Room & board $21-$26; tuition weekly, 
adults $5; children $1. 

Chairman: Mary B. Lillie, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCHMANSHIP AND 

FAMILY INSTITUTE 
Dates: August 9-16. Place: Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Cost: Room & board $21-26; tuition $5. 
Co-ordinator: Mrs. Anne Bowman, 16 Beacon St,. 
Boston, Mass. 
UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS 
Dates: August 23-29. Place: Ferry Beach, Maine. 
Cost: Room & board $21-26; tuition $5. 
Chairman: Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
YOUNG ADULT LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
Dates: August 29-September 1. Place: Ferry 
Beach, Maine. 
Cost: Room & board $10; registration $2. 
Chairmen: Rev. & Mrs. David Cole, 2040 E. 
72nd Place, Chicago, III. 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTE 
Date: August 18-24. Place: Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Cost: (approx.) Room & board $12 for adults; 
$9 children under 12. Registration $2 for adults; 
$1 for children. 

Registrar: Eli Howell, The Southern, Camp Hill, 
Alabama. 

MURRAY GROVE CONFERENCE (for UYF 

and AUY) 

Date: August 23-30. Place: Murray Grove, 
Lanaka Harbor, New Jersey. 

Cost: $30 including registration. 

Registrar: Phyllis Gray, 3501 Williamsburg Lane, 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


MITCHELLVILLE CARRIES ON 


To the Editor: 

Find enclosed three dollars for next year’s subscrip- 
tion. I cannot remember when we did not have our 
church paper coming to our home. The old blue covered 
one —the name escapes me —but I remember my 
parents reading it. 

Our little Mitchelville church carries on in a small town 
of some eight hundred people, an isolated post in a way. 
Some of us who can remember our gala days of Y.P.C.U. 
conventions attended by over one hundred Young 
People’s Christian Universalists when they came and 
stayed nearly a week and brought their “telescopes and 
trunks.” Well, memories cannot be taken away. 

We have the Rev. and Mrs. James W. McKnight. Mr. 
McKnight is doing a grand job in his parish work. He 
has a truly lovely wife and three very lively youngsters. 
Mr. Colegrove lives in Mitchelville with relatives since 
the death of Mrs. Colegrove, and that is good, since he 
served here twenty years and knows us all and has helped 
us through so many of our sorrows and problems. 

Mr. McKnight often uses some of the material in The 
Leader in his sermons and we all feel the paper is forward- 
looking and liberal, and it gives us courage when we 
need it so badly in this ever shrinking or perhaps ex- 
panding world. 


Des Moines, Iowa Vircinia H. FRANKLIN 


“NOT WARNING, NOT INTIMIDATION, BUT 
ARGUMENT!’’ 


To the Editor: 
In my reading I have come across the following which 
appears in the preface to Examination of the Doctrine of 

uture Retribution by Hosea Ballou. The book was first 
published in 1834, but I have the 1859 edition. It occurs 
to me that we are sadly lacking in the real spirit of 
liberalism which was manifested by these, our ancient 
brethren. I quote at some length from the book, but 
feel that even then the best couse is to read the entire 
preface. It is magnificent! 

“Tt is very possible that some, who have a strong de- 
sire that nothing should be done, which should tend, in 
the least, to endanger the harmony and cordial fellow- 
ship of Universalists, may think that prudence would at 
least plead for a delay, and suggest the propriety of 
deferring this publication to some future time, when it 
might give less offence . . . (Here follow some statements 
about the doctrine in question and reference to the fact 
that it has been a sore point with Universalists) . . . It is 
a happy circumstance, that in the denomination of Uni- 
versalists, no one feels bound to defend and support the 

articular opinions of another, any further than he is 
hawt convinced of their truth and importance. Our 
platform of faith is general, and allows individuals an 
extensive latitude to think freely, investigate minutely, 
and to adopt what particular views best comport with 
the honest convictions of the mind, and fearlessly to 
avow and defend the same. 
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“As the writer of the following pages has; from th 
commencement of his studies and ministry, asserte 
enjoyed, and improved his right to think freely, and 
embrace or reject the opinions of others, as the force 
evidence appeared to direct, so he wishes to contint 
to do, the little remainder of his days of labor. And ] 
would assure his brethren, that he has always felt it h 
duty to accord the same right to others; and this 
hopes to continue to do in the future.” 

Meus of our fellowship today seem to believe thi 
controversy is disgraceful, that we are guilty of crin 
and lose stature in the eyes of our fellow religionists 
other bodies because of internal argument. I belie 
that Father Ballou would say that the only real di 
grace, crime, and loss of stature would come from t 
suppression of controversy. 

erhaps we néed more of the evangelical spirit whi 
inspired Thomas Whittemore to say, “not warning, nm 
intimidation, but argument, brothers, argument! 
the law and to the testimony!” 

Controversy is life. Bickering and fearfulness 
death. Yours for more soul searching thought and fea 
less advancement of ideas, with the same rights accord 
to all the brothers. 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


BUTTER BETTER THAN BULLETS 
TO STOP STRIFE 


To the Editor: 

I am thankful for the expressions of increasing awa 
ness of opinion that “butter” might be more effecti 
than bullets in stopping the “cold war”, but only 
individuals can we speak. 

In the January issue of Advance, we find the accov 
of the organization of the National Council of Church 
in Point I, these words. “The National Council ¢ 


Frank Rockwe! 


A letter from the director of Christian Social Relatie 
writing for Dr. Sherrill has this to say. “On some qui 
tions with political aspects to them, there is a differer 
of opinion within the National Council so that we cant 
speak out with the single voice. This is a disappointrn 
to many Soa i 

It certainly is a disappointment that the Natic 
Council plus all other Christian churches have failed 
miserably in upholding our people in our social relatic 
and morals. What is true of the churches is also t 
of the Sie 

In the cold war, we are on the side of the exploit 
We cannot answer the call of the Tunisian people 
we lead in the UN in not heeding their call and in so m: 
instances, have and still are pushing nations frien 
to a into the arms of os are te 

many good e in the charches, but what 
oy for? “Beith without works is dead.” +f 
Waltham, Massachusetts —Crara Hou 


The Christian Lea 


Our Library Desk 


FOUR BOOKS ABOUT THE BIBLE 


} 


Not only is the Bible a perennial 
est seller,” but it also furnishes 
: theme for an infinite number of 
ks about the Bible. Among the 
ent books on the subject, four 
wuld be mentioned, two because 
yy are good and should be pur- 
ised, or at least read; and two 
‘ause they are not so good and so 
uuld be known to avoid wasting 
2’s money on them. 


[E BOOK OF THIRTY 
CENTURIES 
3y Stanley Rypins 

e Macmillan Company, New 

York 
?rice $7.00 
Che Book of Thirty Centuries is of 
‘amount interest and value. The 
stitle calls it, “an introduction 
the modern study of the Bible.” 
d so it is, though not in the usual 
se of concern for questions of 
thorship, date, purpose and con- 
‘t of the various books. Dr. 
pins is primarily interested in the 
t of the Bible and the various 
iblems connected with it. 
dis first chapter on the “trans- 
ssion of the text” is a fascinating 
tory of the important manu- 
ipts, even including the late 
»yri and the recently discovered 
ad Sea Scrolls. In fact, a photo- 
t of a portion of the Isaiah scroll 
he frontispiece of the book. 
Che next three chapters are con- 
ned with the revision of the Old 
stament texts and form a brief 
1 exciting introduction to the 
?, nature and structure of the 

rew language and an appraisal 
Jewish clear. Only one chapter 
levoted to the Greek New Testa- 
nt, but in it the same high task 
uccomplished, though in a lesser 


apass. 
the next three chapters deal 
h the Bible in translation. The 
tory of these translations is 
ced through the early versions, 
n in English including all the 
nted Bnglish Bibles. The final 
ipter of this section is a tremen- 
isly illuminating passage on the 
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difficulties and problems of con- 
temporary translation. Only at the 
end, does the author depart from 
the main theme of the text. The 
book concludes with a stimulating 
chapter on the problems and accom- 
plishments of historical criticism. 
The book has extensive critical 
notes which are somewhat _tech- 
nical. Here the “average intelligent 
reader whose critical equipment 
does not include a knowledge of 
either Hebrew or Greek” (p. ix) is 
apt to get bogged down. As the 
editors state, knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek is not necessary, but 


it helps! 


THE LORE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

By Joseph Gaer 

Little, Brown and Company 

Price $4.50 

The Lore of the Old Testament is 
a book of folk-lore. This is not a 
“great” book, but it is a very 
interesting one. In it are found 
the collected myths and legends of 
the Hebrew people, arranged in the 
order of Biblical history from the 
creation to .the Hasmonean king- 
dom. 

While historians will not learn 
much from this volume, “children” 
of all ages, including perhaps even 
historians, will learn a great deal, 
and profit much from its reading. 
At the risk of anticlimax, may I 
also add that religious educations 
will find in it much useful material. 


THE CONDENSED BIBLE - 
Compiled by William A. Cocke 
Exposition Press, New York 
Price $4.00 
The Condensed Bible is another 

of the many “shorter Bibles” that 

have recently appeared. The sub- 
title reads, ‘“‘All Bible Gems, Genesis 

Through Revelation.” That is 

not quite correct, as nothing from 

the Apocrypha is found, and instead 
is substituted a few blank pages for 
the recording of marriages, births, 
and deaths. But even if it were 
true, I for one prefer to mine my 
own gems. Why the subtitle should 


stop with “Revelation” is not clear 
either, for even after that, such 
“gems” are included as “Lead 
Kindly Light”, the Ninety and 
Nine’, “Nearer, My God, to Thee’, 
and “The Old Rugged Cross’. 

A sub-subtitle reads, “A Guide 
for Inspirational Reading Selected 
With Eoaiiaategts The com- 
mentary is not too bad. If only 
someone would now condense the 
condensation, it would not be neces- 
sary to read the Bible at all! 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER 
WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 
Doubleday and Company, New 
York 

Price $3.95 

Fulton. Oursler, the man who 
recently wrote the Fifth Gospel 
(The Greatest Story Ever Told) has 
now done it again with The Greatest 
Book Ever Written. 

The cover is adorned with a cross 
in black and gold, and the dust jacket 
informs us the Bible story is “rev- 
erently retold with powerful sim- 
plicity”’. The publishers also inform 
us, “Fulton rsler continues his 
retelling of the Bible with an inspir- 
ing narrative of the Old Testament. 
From Genesis through Malachi 
(italics are mine) he recounts this 
obese story, recapturing the full 

eauty of antiquity while still re- 
maining faithful to the literal state- 
ments of the Scriptures.” The 
description is not quite accurate, 
as with few exceptions, only the 
“historical portions” are covered. 
Thus, between Genesis and Malachi, 
there are great gaps. The prophets, 
for instance, have to be content 
with brief excerpts from Ezekiel 
and Isaiah; while the poets have 
Job as their only representative 
except for a selection from the “Song 
of Songs” which is tacked on to 
the history of Solomon. There is 
no reference to the great mass of 
the Wisdom Literature; though two 
“adventure stories” are included; 
one entitled, “The Singular Travels 
of Jonah’, and the other, as the sole 
representation of the Apocrypha, 
“Phe Singular Story of Tobias”. 
—Exus FE. Petrce 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


~ 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION 


Let there be bread. 


We are apt to think of the inter- 
national organizations in terms of 
vast, complex problems with which 
we are only remotely concerned. 
Certainly, international law, world 
banking and other such questions 
may be difficult for the average per- 
son to understand. But there are 
other agencies, among them the 
World Health Organization, Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
which affect each one of us so closely 
that we cannot afford to dismiss 
them from our thinking. With 
women throughout the world, we 
share the common problem of plan- 
ning and preparing meals for our 
families. The food problem is our 
problem. 

“Let there be bread”—not just 
for one-third of the world’s people 
but for the one-half who are perpet- 
ually hungry and for the one-sixth 
who are improperly fed. This is the 
goal of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
as it strives to solve this problem of 
Food and People, using all the re- 
sources at its command—science, 
economics and technical skills. 
However, those in authority say 
that they cannot reach their goal 
without still further help. 

The problem of food and people 
can be solved, but ‘‘food for every- 
body will not become a reality until 

oples of the world decide it must 

accomplished and how”. We are 
among those peoples of the world 
who have a food plenty so that ours 
is the graver responsibility of shar- 
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ing what we have with those who 
have not. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization is one of the subjects recom- 
mended for discussion be local As- 
sociations of Universalist Women. 
A dramatic presentation of Women 
Shoppers of the World is in prepara- 
tion. This may serve to introduce 
the program of a great international 
organization as it works to build a 
better world. 

“The fight against hunger is a 
great cause. It is a cause that 
should make men brothers, labor- 
ing in the same work, then sitting 
down to an international table of 
ty and plenty. It is a United 

ations cause for Bread Means 
Peace.” 


JUNE AT THE CAMPS 

June — This is a month of many 
events. In chronological order the 
first group we expect will come dur- 
ing the early part of the month. It 
is a gathering of ministers who plan 
a retreat at the Clara Barton Camp. 
We hope they will not disappoint 
us. They are excellent painters! 

Members of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee are planning 
their usual work spell for Hitt in 
12 and 13. They will get everything 
in readiness for Flag Day, take in- 
ventories, and do a good bit of 
mending. 

Fune 14 —Saturday — is Flag 
Day. The outstanding features of 
this year’s program will be a short 
but interesting program at the Jos- 
lin Camp, with Dr. Joslin present; 
and the dedication of the restored 
and refurnished kitchen in the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. It will be a 
memorial to Marietta B. Wilkins. 
At the Joslin Camp something quite 
out of the ordinary is going to take 
place on June 14 and 15. We are 
glad to offer the camp site to the 
Association of Universalist Men for 
a meeting place. We look forwatd 
to extending a welcome to from 
seventy-five to one hundred laymen 
from all over the country, and 
possibly a few wives will want to 
come. If they do, we shall find a 
place for them at the Clara Barton 


Camp. 

Fune 22 is the opening day of thi 
Joslin Camp. 

Fune 29 the first campers com 
to the Clara Barton Camp. 

These are some of the comin 
events which cast their shadoy 
before — the shadows are refle 
tions of the brightness of the spiri 
with which we welcome guests ani 
enter into every phase of thi 


splendid work. a2 


THE A.U.W. ENDOWS 
HOSPITAL BED 


follow treatment. The camps fe 
diabetic children provide a fe 
weeks of control for approximatel 
three hundred children, but this 
not enough. Children and adu 
must be watched and given oppo 
tunities to refresh their knowledg 
and correct mistakes. Ordina’ 
hospitalization is too expensiv 
This is why the new Teaching Clin 
has been initiated. Here charg 
will be materially reduced sin 
aa will not require the usu: 

ospital care and will be able tou 
the cafeteria and laboratories 
The New England Deaconess Ho 
pital with which it will be close! 
related.” ' 

The A.U.W. has given a nomini 
ae of hundred dollars to endow 

ed in this new teaching clinic. | 
accepting the gift, Dr. Elliott | 
Joslin wrote, “Your gift has starte 
an interdenominational endowme! 
fund for beds. You Universali 
women are so generous in all th 
you have done that to make th 
gift shows that you realize that th 
diabetic children who come to t 
camps must be protected for yez 
to come. Please convey my deep 
thanks to the A.U.W. for aga 
joining in another of our diabet 
undertakings.” 


Toil ig the law of life and ea 
fruit. 7 


The Christian] 


ometimes we get tired of so much 
mntion to organization. There are 
ilies in which the household is so 
l-organized that no one can live 
he place, at least not with satis- 
jon. The psychologist is apt to. 
t bit Wistar tied about people who 
st have everything and every 
ute highly organized. 
‘et, how many times good ideas, 
d institutions, and good nations 
er and go by default because of 
r organization. There is a 
aral resistance to working out 
ctive organization on the part of 
iene} people with good values. 
‘Universalist Church by the very 
are of its being, its purpose to 
people for life, needs to guard 
inst a foolish concern on or- 
ization, but it needs also, by the 
y values of freedom which it 
its to develop, to work beyond 
natural bias against a concern 
| organization. 
Je have in education during re- 
: years come to see that method 
‘mines attainment. The way 
do things establishes pretty 
h what you will really be able 
lo. Means determine ends. 
f course, we can make a show of 
mplishment through bad or- 
zation, but in the long run, we 
our mistake. Federal Union of 
versalists and Unitarians to 
: money, church attendance to 
te the budget, a minister’s 
rest in the church school or 
th work to stave off criticism 
1 his constituency, may bring 
Its, but in the long run, they are 
to be bad results. 


3ANIC MEANS LIFE 
NCTION 
'e might do well to try to or- 
ze our lives and time on the 
3 of what we are most wanting 
0. For'some, their deep down 
Ctive is to live. If so, their own 
onal reorganization to meet 
need is a constant process. 
: is a good time to direct our 
emplation, and obvious plan- 
and organization of our per- 
1 life in the direction of life and 
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RGANIZATION : WHY, HOW, AND FOR WHAT PURPOSE 


life more abundant. 

To most of us who read The 
Christian Leader, the Universalist 
Church is an instrument for sharing 
a way of life which is reasonable, 
meaningful, and free, and it is 
with this very purpose in mind 
that leaders a our church groups 
throughout the country have been 
planning how best to create an 
atmosphere in which such an ex- 
perience is possible. 

Just prior to the biennial sessions 
at Portland at the end of last sum- 
mer, members of planning groups 
Pe ae oy 2 Universalist leadership 
education from coast to coast, dis- 
cussed together the ways in which 
they evaluated what had been done 
in the past and looked forward to 
making the 1952 summer period of 
more real meaning to all attendants, 
whatever their ages. 


PLANNING FOR INSTITUTES 
IS IMPORTANT 

A number of the summer insti- 
tutes are set up directly to serve the 
needs of particular age groups, with 
guidance leaders skilled in methods 
and sensitive in their understanding 
of adults, young adults, teen agers, 
pre-adolescents, and younger chil- 
dren. Here, regardless of age, the 
focus is on help for the individual 
person, to experiment, to explore, 
and with a wealth of materials to 
work out for himself, in relation to 
others, a respected and significant 
place. Many expected and natural 
difficulties arise, but the group to- 
gether finds a solution, and the value 
of the experience is dependent upon 
a growing capacity to take into ac- 
count the natural effects of cause 
and result, a capacity to evaluate 
and to learn from errors in judg- 
ment, as well as from experience 
which seem at the moment more 
immediately successful. 

A number of institutes are set up 
on a family basis, in which at the 
same time the interests and con- 
cerns of many age groups are con- 
sidered. Perhaps the entire in- 
stitute family, above the junior 
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age level, looks together at the 
whole question of churchmanship, 
later considering the interests of 
A.U.M., A.U.W., young adult and 
teen ager in separate sessions, finally 
pooling findings and suggestions 
once more in a total group setting. 
The questions of development of 
ersonality, resources in terms of 
ioe pamphlets, visual aids, music, 
arts and crafts, the natural setting 
of the universe; all of these are a 
art of the experience at summer 
institutes. For the person par- 
ticularly concerned with working 
with children, there has been a 
development through the past few 
years of the Laboratory School, 
during which adult attendants have 
an opportunity to observe experi- 
enced leaders at work with the 
children, later evaluating and as- 
sisting in the day by day planning 
with these leaders. 

The individual experiences are as 
many and varied as the number of 
people who make up the institutes, 
not only those held during the 
summer, but those going on con- 
stantly throughout the year in local 
communities or under state or 
regional gas a Whatever the 
setting, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
in The Message is the Method, in 
speaking of work with children, 
describes his feelings of the Uni- 
versalist church family as an instru- 
ment for sharing a way of life: 

“The teaching situation should 
provide the space and the materials 
that will allow children in groups to 
set up and pursue purposes, to 
address themselves to real life. 
The idea is to sic them onto life, 
or rather to allow them to carry 
out their natural desires to manipu- 
late, to explore, question, under- 
stand and create. In this situation 
they are not reacting primarily to 
the teacher, but to life. This is 
where the teacher’s richer experience 
can make some of the as of 
centuries of human seeking and 
suffering available to meet their 
needs. All children are objects of 
respect and concern, and all to- 
gether address themselves to their 
environment. ” 


val 


News of 


Churches and Church People 


THE MARITIME FREE RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP 


How do you like the name? 

The most promising contact made 
so far during my eleven months’ 
stay in Halifax, came about quite by 
accident. My turn, among the 
eighty clergymen of Halifax and 
vicinity, to take the morning devo- 
tional broadcast, happened to fall on 
one of the days in Christmas week 
when the hour was changed from 
8.45 to 8.30. In consequence of this 
change, a minister in the province of 
New Brunswick was able to listen 
in. . . and pricked up his ears at 
the word “Universalist”; for it 
chanced that he was a member of 
the Unitarian Church Larger Fel- 
lowship. An exploratory letter or 
two followed; we turned out to be 
old acquaintances. From him I 
learned of other members of the 
UCLF. One good layman of this 
yn from a nearby town, brought 

is family to our evening service 
shortly after. 

The result was that we Universa- 
lists were invited to meet with this 
group for a day’s discussion on 
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Easter Monday at Amherst, N. S. 
After several hours of frank and in- 
formal talk, we enjoyed a pleasant 
meal together, and proceeded to the 
business of organization. Our name: 


The Free Religious Fellowship of 


the Maritime Provinces. Officers: 
President, Rosalie West, Halifax; 
Executive Secretary, Ralph Loomer, 
Falmouth, N. S.; Members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. Loraine 
Colpitts, Hillsborough, N. B.; Mr. 
Burton Robinson, Trenton, N. S. 

I quote from the introductory 
letter which is being mailed to ad- 
dresses sent in from all members of 
the new organization: 

“Our purpose is to provide en- 
couragement and contacts for those 
with a deep interest in freedom in 
religion. We propose to distribute 
letters and sermons; to exchange 
ideas to clarify our thinking; and to 
take action where and when we can 
against authoritarianism in any 
form. 

“The main expression of religion 
in the Maritimes is authoritarian, 


u 


_ same time, there are many who be 


\ 


both in church and in creed. At 


lieve in the use of their own mind 
They feel that most traditional an 
contemporary religious teachings ai 
untrue to modern knowledge. The 
cannot subscribe to that which 
‘contrary to their own reason af 
experience. If you are one of thes 
we ask your Tia a to includ 
jo in our fellowship and mailit 
ist. 

“You may continue as a membg 
of any church or organization yé 
may belong to. You are not aske 
to subscribe to any creed. You ¢ 
not have to promise anything. Som 
of us are active in United or Baptf 
churches; some belong to the Un 
tarian Church of the Larger Felloy 
ship; some to the Universali 
Church in Halifax; some belong 1 
no church. All we ask is that ye 
believe in free and honest thoug 
for yourself and for the other fello 
We are a fellowship for freedom 
mind and freedom of expression.’ 

A notice of the birth of this ng 
organization appeared in a Halif 
paper. One result has been rath 
amusing, the reaction of two frien 
who have had no church affiliatiol 
whatever. It was interesting 
watch the play of amazement al 
incredulity over their faces as t 
strove to envision a church witha 
a creed. “But what— what hi 
you?” . . . One of them burst @ 
laughing; not at all a derisive laug 
but one that said, “Utterly fantas 
— and yet, how wonderful.” 

Meanwhile we Universalists % 
plodding along, following every lez 
knocking on every door. And 
believe that a new sense of solidart 
is growing within our Halifax fella 
ship; an increasing confidence t 
the new structure is going to 


together. 
— Rosauie A. WE 


NOREEN MAY DICK 
Noreen May Dick was _be 
April 16, 1952 at the Thorn Men 
rial Hospital, Hudson, Michigan 
The Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Dick of Lyons, Ohio, have | 
other children, Nathan and | 
The Christian Lee 
ie tt on 


€ 


3ITUARIES 


JGENE BUCKLIN BOWEN 
Eugene Bucklin Bowen, life-long 
iiversalist layman and until his 
ath the oldest alumnus of Tufts 
dllege, died at his home in Ches- 
te, Massachusetts, April 19. Mr. 
»wen, who was ninety-six years 
i, died after an illness of seven 
‘eks. 7 

Funeral services were held in 
lams. Dr. Weston A. Cate con- 
cted the service assisted by the 
rv. Gilbert Potter and Dean John 
. Ratcliff of Tufts School of 
sligion. 

r. Bowen, a successful business 
in until his retirement several 
ars ago, was an_ enthusiastic 
vateur historian and antiquarian. 
wn in the Bowens Corner section 
Adams, he early went with his 
nily to Cheshire. After gradua- 
n from Tufts, he served for 


lams High School. He later re- 
med to Cheshire to go into 
siness, 

Through the years, Eugene Bowen 
Rules an ardent Tuftsonian and 
tame and active and loyal Mason. 
a leader in the Berkshire County 
storical Society, he stimulated 
: erection of memorials and mon- 
1ents to the heroes of the Revo- 
ion. 

Burial was in Cheshire cemetery. 
arers, all members of the First 
iversalist church of North Adams 


re Rufus L. Brown, V. Herbert 
rdon, Paul C. Wilson, Patrick J. 
raghty, Donald S. Warner and 
thur C. Hadley. 


‘ANK HERBERT SARGENT 
frank H. Sargent, for approxi- 
itely sixty years affiliated with the 
st Parish in Malden (Massa- 
isetts), fifty years as a member 
1 twenty as a deacon, passed 
ay in Malden Hospital, April 10, 
the age of eighty-eight. 

Ine of the strong pillars of the 
y Scout movement in Malden in 
early days, he was vitally inter- 
2d and active almost to the end of 
life. Widely known in Scouting, 
. Sargent served the Quanna- 
vitt Council and its forerunners 
commissioner, later honorary 
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reral years as first perarinal of | 


which Mr. Bowen was a member, 


amissioner, and member of the © 


executive board. Among the num- 
erous honors conferred upon him 
was the award of the Silver Beaver, 
the highest award that can be made, 
in recognition of distinguished ser- 
vice to Pynpod: In 1945, the name 
of Camp Manning in Ballard Vale 
was changed to “Camp Dad Sar- 
gent,” and the camp remains as a 
memorial to him. He played a most 
significant part in the lives of thou- 
sands of boys in the greater Boston 
area as well as in the Boy Scout 
movement throughout the country. 

Funeral services were held in 
the church Easter afternoon, with 
the Rev. Charles H. Monbleau 
officiating. 


JAMES W. VALLENTYNE 

The Rev. James W. Vallentyne, 
D.D., pastor of the Congress Square 
Universalist Church, Portland, be- 
fore he retired seventeen years ago, 
died, April 6, 1952, in a local conval- 
escent home after a long illness. He 
was 81. 

Doctor Vallentyne was born in 
Canada. He taught school, preached 
fourteen years in Minnesota and 
six years at the Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois. He retired to a home 
at Raymond in 1935. 

Doctor Vallentyne was a Mason, a 
past vice-president of the Chicago 
Association of Congregational 
Churches, a director of the Chicago 
Congregational Club and a member 
of the Chicago Press Club and the 
Hamilton Club. 

While pastor at Portland, he had 
a radio program called the Wayside 
Philosopher. 

He leaves a son, Allen Vallentyne 
of Oak Park, two grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. Funeral 
services were held Thursday, April 
10, at the Congress Square Univer- 
salist Church. Interment was at 
Oak Park. 


THOMAS H. SAUNDERS 

Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, min- 
ister of the Universalist Church of 
Machias, Maine, and the Unitarian 
Church of Eastport, died Saturday, 
April 19, after a long illness. Fun- 
eral services were held in the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Eastport. The Rev. 
Ernest Thorsell, minister of Con- 
ee Square Universalist Church, 

ortland, officiated. 

Thomas H. Saunders was born in 


New Britain, Connecticut. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
Chicago, Illinois and St. Lawrence 
University. Later his Alma Mater 
gave him an honorary Doctorate of 
Divinity. 

During World War I, Dr. Saund- 
ers served as chaplain of the 314th 
Field Artillery, 80th Division. 

His pastorates were Amesbury, 
Massachusetts; Meriden, Connec- 
ticut; Middletown, and Utica, New 
York. From Utica he went to 
Houston, Texas, for the American 
Unitarian Association where he or- 
ganized and established a Unitarian 
Church. Following this work he 
served in both Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania where, in both States, 
he served as state superintendent 
of Universalist Churches. During 
World War II, Dr. Saunders was, 
for a period, director of the planning 
and technical division of a section 
of Rhode Island Civil Defense. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Ruth Harding Saunders, Eastport; 
two sisters, Mrs. John Moffat, 
Fresno, Calif., and Mrs. Carl Ander- 
son, New York, N. Y., and one 
brother, Harry, La Jolie, Calif. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION, 


WAKEFIELD 

Close to one hundred and fifty 
“Ferry Beachers’” gathered at 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, Friday, 
May 9, for a turkey supper and an 
evening of reminiscing with the 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D. 
of Lynn as speaker. The theme, 
The Spirit of Ferry Beach, was in- 
spiringly and vividly portrayed by 
Dr. Rose, interspersed with songs 
which carried the theme to com- 
pletion. 4 

The Rev. D. Stanley Rawson of 
Portland, Maine, president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, pre- 
sided. 

At the request of the Ferry Beach 
Board, Alice M. Harrison of Boston 
spoke about the plan to build cot- 
tages at the camp ground. She em- 
phasized the need and importance 
of this venture and gave those pres- 
ent an opportunity to contribute. 

The Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman 
of Stoughton, Massachusetts, repre- 
senting the Institute Council, pre- 
sented in turn the deans of the 
various conferences to be held at 
the Beach this | summer. 
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VACATIONS AHEAD ! 


Do You Know a Youngster 
Who Is Going to Summer Camp? 


A Bible or New Testament 
Is a Fine Piece of Equipment 


Here Are Widest Assortments 
Many Versions, Many Languages 


Great Price Range and 
at Every Level—Best Value 
for Your Money 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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MEET ME 
AT MURRAY GROVE : 
Fellow Universalists and friends, : 
let the above caption be your slogan 
from now until Tabor Day. It will 
be very worth your while to plan to 
spend some of your vacation at the 
Shrine of your church. The season 
begins June 11 and closes with our 
farewell party on Labor Day. 

The summer schedule promises to 
be brim full of interesting events in 
an atmosphere beaming with pleas- 
ure possibilities. We plan to have 
movies, television, radio and 
kinds of games, topped off each 
Saturday with a boat ride to Barne- 
gat Bay. Those are the extras on 
our program which stress religious 
devotions every Sunday and at 
regular times each day. 

ach week is named after the 
city from which the guest preacher 
comes. 

Of course, we have bathing, fish- 
ing and crabbing and all kinds of 
good games. Come on down and see, 
then we know you'll be down next 
year and the next. 

— James R. WEAKLEY 


ATTENTION! UNIVERSALISTS 

Did you know that the 1951 
season at ee Grove, N. J., was 
a great success? There was good 
financial management and devoted, 
unselfish service given by the staff 
and the guests. Have you heard 
of the Friendship Garden which 
grew and grew at the doorway of 
Murray Grove House as donations 
of money and blossoming plants 
arrived from many cities? The 
atmosphere of friendship made the 
guests enjoy their days spent at our 
Universalist Shrine. 

Have you heard about the bull- 
dozer blazing a road toward Bar- 
negat Bay? An auto can drive 
down to a half a mile of the beach. 
Everyone was willing to walk the 
extra half mile in order to catch 
the largest crabs found in the 
neighborhood. 

In past years, the visitors and 
delegates to institutes may have 
found the accommodations are 
poorly cared for, but it is not so 
today. The renovation of the Ballou 
House has réally surprised all of 
us and it was a pleasure to play 
cards in this quaint old building. 

How about the Season of 1952? 
On each Sunday following the July 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged. 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember © 
* the Home in your will. { 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


11 opening, there will be a gues 
minister to preach in the Potte 
Memorial Church which is situateé 
in a grove of oak and pine tree: 
You will love the place, the z 
tivities and the a le if you wi 
stop at Lanoka Ty, Nod 
summer. 
Inquiries may be sent to Elizabet 
S. Lewis, Field Secretary, 192 
Reamney St. N. E., Washington 18 


CHURCH OF THE RESTO 
TION TO ERECT RELIGIOU; 
EDUCATION BUILDING 


delphia, Pennsylvania, contains 
kind of good news we enjoy printin 
“Whereas, the Board of Truste 
of the Universalist Church of th 
Restoration have approved the 
gaging of a suitable architect for th 
reparation of preliminary plans an 
udget estimates for the erection ¢ 
a Religious Education building, ar 
whereas, certain individuals hav 
already contributed _ substantial 
to this end and the hope is ente 
tained that others will likewise co 
tribute, be it hereby recommend 


co 


by the congregation of the Unive 
The Christian Leat 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 
ee Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
_ and Church Workers 
* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
t. Lawrence University 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


ngus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 
Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
3 University Avenue 
Canton, N. Y. 


\ difference of opinion alienates 
le minds. 


ie, 1952 


salist Church of the Restoration at 
their 132nd annual meeting, that 
the Board of Trustees of said Church 
be empowered to continue their 

lanning for the erection of a Re- 
Fioiodbs Education building.” 


CHARLOTTE PALMQUIST 
IN LOS ANGELES 
STUDENT WORK 

Charlotte Palmquist, former tech- 
nical assistant in chemistry at the 
University of Southern California, 
is doing Universalist student work 
on campus in the three Hollywood 
institutions; Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Los Angeles State College and 
Chapman College. Miss Palmquist, 
now doing teacher-credential work 
in State College, is securing lists, 
meeting students and arranging 
meetings in which she will engage 
with Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister 
of the Universalist Chapel of Holly- 
wood. The Universalist Chapel is 


financing the work in entirety. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EVERETT 

Extensive repairs, painting of 
the outside and the redecorating 
of the sanctuary and the front ves- 
tibule have made the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, very attractive both from 
the street and from the pews. 

Estimates of the cost of redecora- 
ting the vestry, the study and the 
kitchen are being considered. 

The U.Y.F. group have adopted 
as one of its projects the cleaning 
and painting of the rest rooms. 

The Women’s Union had as its 
guest pales at the meeting, April 
9, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, whose 
forthright message was very favor- 
ably received. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BRITISH UNIVERSALIST 
COVENANT 

“We believe in one great all-per- 
vading and all-creative potentiality; 
in the sacredness of all life; in the 
vision that is deepened and widened 


by knowledge; in the excellence of 


wisdom; in the brotherhood and the 
humanity of Jesus; in the faith that 
is wedded to reason; in the oneness 
of all religious ideals; in a life of jus- 
tice and truth that are eternal; and 
in the dutiful reverence to all that 
is noblest and best in mankind.” 
—Dr. W. MacGrecor REip 


Eg tained Glass @ 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail, 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
Passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ee 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and, women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and. the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


People may forget how fast you 
did your job, but they won’t forget 
how well you did it. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


e4kl Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Approved the action of the New 
York State Fellowship Committee 
in appointing a special committee 
to examine Albert F. Ciarcia under 
Article VII, Section 6 iii of the 
Laws of Fellowship as follows: the 
Rev. Edson Miles, the Rev. Anders 
Lunde, the Rev. Theodore Webb. 
EstHer A. RicHarpson, 
Secretary 
April 21, 1952 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
LADIES AID 

The Ferry Beach Park Ladies 
Aid hopes you are gathering many 
articles for the Fair Tables next 
summer. It is your generous and 
continuing support that makes it 
possible for us to carry our share of 
the maintenance of the Beach. We 
sincerely appreciate your co-opera- 
tion. 

Will you mail your gifts to Mrs. 
William R. Walsh, 9 Plymouth 
Street, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

ExLotse WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
On May 28, 1952, at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at 
3 P.M., Edwin C. Burlingame will 
be examined as to his fitness for 
ordination to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church. 
ALBERT F. ZIEGLER, Secretary 


. OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted on transfer from the 
Rhode Island Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Albert Q. Perry, 
April 15, 1952. 
Harriet E. Drutey, 
Secretary 
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June 51 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Committee of Fellowship of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention will 
convene at Akron on Friday, June 
20, 1952, at three o’clock, for the 
examination of Wells Behee, “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and athiey for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church,” subject 
to acceptance of his thesis by the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 


—Hariet E. Drutey, Secretary . 


April 27, 1952. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 119th Jowa Universalist 
Convention will be held at the 
Waterloo Church on June 7 and 
June 8. 

Meetings will start at one o’clock 
on Saturday and conclude with the 
Occasional Sermon, Sunday noon. 
It is hoped that the Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Illinois will preach the 
Occasional Sermon. 

Wiiuiam G. ScHNEIDER, Secretary. 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP 


COMMITTEE 
The Fellowship Committee of 
the Universalist Grarch of Maine, 


will meet at Brunswick, Maine, on 
Wednesday, June 18, at two o’clock 
for the. purpose of examining John 
Farmakis as to his purpose, char- 
acter, and ability for ordination to 
the Christian ministry. 

Dovucias_ H. Rossins, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING, FERRY# 
BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION: 
The Annual Meeting of the Fer; 
Beach Park - Association, the 
fifteenth since its incorporation in 
1936, will be held. at Rowland Hall, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Satur- 
om August 16, at 3:00 P.M. 
eports will be received, the elec- 


fs ona KEnmiore 
hee 


“0! Willie: “Hi! What’s the ide: 


(Section 520, P. L. and R 


tion of officers and one directe 
for three years will take place, a 
the transaction of any other bus 
ness that may come before th 
meeting will take place. 
Following the annual meeting, 
clambake will be held on the beac 
This is an excellent opportunit 
to share in the direction of th 
Association, as well as to enjoy 
rare week end of fellowship an 
pleasure at the Beach if desired. — 
August 16 will also mark tl 
beginning of the Ferry Beac 
Alumni and Family Fellowsh 
Week which will continue until t! 
twenty-third of August. All men 
bers of the Association are welco: 
and it is hoped that the attendan 
at the Annual Meeting will be larg 
Georce W. Pennincton, Secreta 
Ferry Beach Park Associatt 


THE 
GRAPHIC OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers of the Christian Lead er 
Specialists in Church Printing, 
Sunday Programs, weekly news 
bulletins 

A printing service to fit your 
church budget. 

Contact ~~ “ae 

hile: . » 2 
CHARLES W. HARDING 


we Mas 
‘44 . 


108 Mass. Ave., 


rete. 
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. 


standing here in front of the ¢ 
you got fired from last week? Wa 
to get taken back?” a 

Frees “Not much! Want 
see if they was still in business.” 


